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mother, assisted in the legal arrangements, which
involved the cancelling of a first marriage settle-
ment, and the substitution for it of a second, with
some slight alteration in its terms.

There are good grounds for believing that the
marriage, judged according to.the ideal of wed-
ded happiness which Montaigne sets forth in the
Essays, was a happy one. The " new shoe", to
which he alludes in the essay on Vanity, did
not pinch his foot as much as he may have antici-
pated. When the chateau became his own, and
the books were ranged in his library,, there was
always a place of retreat from any excess ' of
threatening domesticities; for conjugal as well as
other society was interdicted in the tower. Sen-
eca and Plutarch served as giant warders of the
philosopher's freedom and equanimity. But Mon-
taigne knew, and it was much to him to know,
that household affairs were conducted with discre-
tion while he turned the page, or meditated, with
heels higher than his head, and that a temperate
sunshine of happiness made bright the chateau.
He was himself unskilled in household economy.
He had acres to be tilled or planted, but he could
hardly tell whether the green thing in his kitchen
garden was a lettuce or a cabbage. He could not
keep accounts; he scarcely knew one coin from
another; legal papers, title-deeds and the like, he
chose to lay aside unread and unopened. Wherell-prepared and less tractable than
